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Lawrence vision unclear 


Low enrollment, difficult planning limits course offerings 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


If students want to learn English or become 
anurse, the Lawrence campus can accommo- 
date. Various factors make achieving most 
other goals at that campus alone an impossi- 
bility. 

Lawrence’s two main programs, nursing 
and English as a second language, are well 
represented in this semester’s class offerings, 
but the vast majority of elective courses — 
beyond the introductory level—either weren’t 
offered or were canceled due to low enroll- 
ment. 

After cancellations, 34 percent of the 105 
courses offered in Lawrence are English as a 
second language courses. While no one has 
argued against the need to teach English skills 
to the region’s large immigrant population, 
students ready to seek a degree must fill most 


_— requirements at the Haverhill | campus. 


Unbalanced: “Horrible.” That’s how 
Bethania Nufez describes the course selec- 
tion at Lawrence. 

The Lawrence resident, who intends to 
transfer from NECC to earn a degree in 
communication disorders, has to split days 
between the Lawrence and Haverhill cam- 
puses. On Tuesdays and Thursdays, she en- 
dures the one-hour bus ride to Haverhill to 
take what courses she couldn’t find at 
Lawrence. 

“Everything’s basic here,” Nufiez said. 
“They should offer a balance between aca- 
demic and basic courses.” 

Compiex Issue: Academic planners would, 
if they thought the courses would attract a 
sufficient enrollment. 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic af- 
fairs, said offering more elective courses is an 
issue planners are trying to better address in 

the future, but aren’t sure how to deal with. 


SIs areally difficult with upper-level 
courses,” he said. “We may have only suffi- 
cient demand throughout the entire college 
to offer only one section. Do we offer that at 
Haverhill or at Lawrence? The student popu- 
lation at Haverhill makes it the logical choice, 
but we may try rotating the courses — three 
semesters in Haverhill, then one at Lawrence, 
for example.” 

Course cancellations: Chet Hawrylciw, 
chairperson, division of humanities and com- 
munication, said every effort was made to 
keep as many elective and advanced courses 
open as possible. He credits McDonald with 
holding courses open there that would have 
been canceled if they were offered in Haverhill. 

“Some courses that survived the cuts 
weren’t very strong,” Hawrylciw said. 

Data from the registrar’s office indicates a 
conscious effort on the part of planners to 
keep courses open in Lawrence despite low 
enrollment, but out of the 120 initially. of- 
fered there, 13 percent were canceled. At 
Haverhill, only 7 percent of the 878 courses 
offered were canceled. 

McDonald said cancellation rates in the 
fall were about 7 percent at both campuses. 
This spring, planners tried offering a higher 
total of course sections compared to the fall, 
with more at Lawrence and about a level 
amount at Haverhill. 

“We over-scheduled on both campuses,” 
he said. “The student body was spread too 
thin. The thinness ended up being in Lawrence 
rather than here.” 

Usha Sellers, chairperson, department of 
social sciences, said the campus’ novelty ham- 
pers successful planning. Very little historical 
files on offering classes in Lawrence are avail- 
able, unlike in Haverhill, where planners can 
draw from decades of data, she said. 

Planners know from years of experience in 

(Continued on page 3) 


Attracting minority applicants remains tough 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer News Editor 


Drawing qualified minority instruc- 
tors to NECC continues to pose a 
problem. Despite efforts to fill 17 
full-time teaching positions with a 
number of qualified minority appli- 
cants, only two new full-time in- 
structors were hired this spring. 

One, Eduardo Ruiz, filled a psy- 
chology position. The other, Bar- 
bara Stachniewicz, filled a position 
in the English department. 

Time constraints toward the end 
of the fall semester pushed the 
reposting of job openings to next 
September, said Stephen Fabrucci, 
director of personnel and affirma- 
tive action. 

Protraction: Screening appli- 
cants will be a continuing process, 
said Robert McDonald, dean ofaca- 
demic affairs. He said the turnout of 
an inadequate pool in this posting 
made screening committees decide 
to extend the search. 

“We are interested in hiring 
qualified minority instructors,” he 


said. “But given the time period 
that we were dealing with, we were 
unable to do all of the screening and 
interviewing.” 

John R. Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent, said September will tell 
whether or not the minority hiring 
will be a manageable problem. Full- 
timers are traditionally hired before 
Labor Day, as many candidates have 
one-year contracts, which they are 
unable to break in the middle of the 
academic year. 

Overestimated: “We made a 
mistake to think we could employ 
enough minority instructors to fill 
vacant slots by spring semester 93,” 
he said. “That has now become our 
September goal.” 

Fabrucci said the issue of supply 
and demand is making the process 
difficult. Minority instructors are in 
the highest demand nationwide, and 
many schools offer a racially-driven 
bonus in salary. 

“A lot of employers are compet- 
ing for the smallest pool,” he said. 
“Our starting salary may be rela- 
tively small in comparison. 


Regional factors: McDonald 
said salary and other circumstances 
place an undue burden on hiring. 
The cost of living in the New En- 


gland area is high, making it unreal-" 


istic for people to relocate, he said. 
Dimitry also said the New England 
area may be a factor because of its 
expensive housing costs. 

“We need a staff representative 
of our student body,” Dimitry said. 
“So we'll try to sell the New En- 
gland region in order to recruit.” 

Job openings are posted in the 
Boston Globe,Chronicle of Higher 
Education, The New York Daily 
News and newspapers throughout 
New England. If these postings and 
others in minority publications fail 
to attract qualified minority instruc- 
tors, screening committees will try 
new approaches. 

Future tactics: McDonald and 
Fabrucci said reprensentatives could 
attend national conventions to re- 
cruitinstructors. A relationship with 
local colleges and universities could 
also be established to recruit quali- 
fied minority graduates. 


“Ifwe can’t doa sufficient num- 
ber of hirings by Labor Day, we'll 
have to do some radical rethink- 
ing,” Dimitry said. “We’ll have to 
try more imaginative ways to re- 
cruit.” 


Dimitry said it is crucial that 
hiring is done by Labor Day be- 
cause without minority instructors, 
students aren’t being serviced. 

“The classroom should mirror 
the world and it doesn’t,” he said. 
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Eye on the prize 


Minority hiring cannot be neglected 


Getting to a point where the school staff 
reflects the student body in ethnic make- 
up is and should be an important goal for 
the college. NECC was on the right track 
last semester when it announced that 17 
positions would be filled by January, 
with an emphasis on minority hiring. 
Well, it’s January and the grand total of 
minority hirings is one so far. 

Shaping the staff to mirror the popu- 
lation of the student body is a goal many 
other educational institutions around the 
country keep in mind when it comes to 
hiring faculty. Because of the increasing 
demand for minority teachers, recruiting 
them has become more competitive than 
ever. 

The fact that only two full-time in- 
structors were hired to fill 17 job postings 
may indicate that more aggressive hiring 
tactics may have to be adopted. 

The generally accepted excuse as to 
why only two of these positions were 
filled is, not surprisingly, lack of time. 


Because of high demand and low supply, 
and because of the traditionally unbreak- 
able contracts that most full-time appli- 
cants would be under, the spring pool of 
applicants was too small. If this is true, it 
is doubly important that the search for 
new faculty is carried to a higher level. 

Sooner the better: Efforts to recruit 
prospects for the positions must con- 
tinue. The last thing that should be heard 
in September is that there just wasn’t 
enough time to get things done, because 
if the positions are not filled by then, the 
same arguments regarding time con- 
straints will inevitably be used again for 
another two semesters. 

Students need instructors as role mod- 
els and as people they can relate to. It is 
important they have people in these po- 
sitions who are familiar with and part of 
their cultural background. 


Quality of service 
should count most 


Homosexuals denied their right to fight 


The hot topic these days is whether or 
not homosexuals should be allowed in 
the military. In fact, it is tough to watch 
a newscast or pick up any newspaper in 
the country without getting the latest on 
Colin Powell’s resignation threats, or the 
president’s new compromises. 

Surely, there are more important is- 
sues that the American public is inter- 
ested in resolving. Surely, the American 
publicisn’tso bigoted that people’s emo- 
tions are stirred to the point where this 
issue becomes the most important of its 
time. 

There is no question that the reason 
most of the people who oppose the rights 
of homosexuals to defend their country 
is based in bigotry. Homosexuals are 
different than they are so they are afraid 
of them and want to treat them as less 
than human. 

Typical attitude: “Homosexuals are 
not to be trusted to perform well under 
fire,” they say. “Their sexual preference is 
different and therefore I wouldn’t want 
to be stuck in a foxhole with one of 
them.” 

To get a better idea of how ridicu- 


lously bigoted this statement really is, 
substitute the word “nigger” for homo- 
sexual and skin color for sexual prefer- 
ence. Saying something like that today 
would be totally unacceptable and sound 
ludicrous. It was not too long ago (the 
1940s), however, when saying the same 
thing about a person of color was per- 
fectly acceptable and even politically cor- 
rect. 

It took blacks over 40 years to fight 
the bigotry and hatred present in the 
American military. It seems nobody has 
learned a thing. What should have been 
learned is that, assuming someone can 
pass all of the physical and mental train- 
ing required to be a soldier, it makes no 
difference if the person is a member of 
any given minority, whether he or she is 
black, gay or whatever. He or she is, first, 
and foremost, an American. 

If only Americans could get so emo- 
tionally involved with issues such as the 
national debt, the environment, or turn- 
ing the economy around. Ifthat were the 
case, surely unemployment would be 
declining and the world would be amuch 
better place to live. 
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Clinton breaking promises already 


By PAUL ROBERTS 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The decline of the Clinton presidency has 
already begun. The Clinton administration 
seems destined to, like his campaign, be a 
study of style over substance. This makes last 
month’s five-day, $28 million inaugural ex- 
travaganza both the culmination of a cam- 
paign and the zenith of his administration. 

During the summer campaign, Clinton 
made several promises to satisfy his many 
different images. 

Tosatisfy his populist image, Clinton cham- 
pioned the “forgotten middle class” by prom- 
ising a tax cut. Now that it is time to deliver, 
Clinton says people never really expected him 
to keep his word. 

Deceptions: “From New Hampshire for- 
ward, for reasons that absolutely mystify me, 
the press thought that the most important 
issue in the race was the middle-class tax cut," 
Clinton said. “I never did meet any voter who 
thought that.” 

To prove that he was just a simple, good- 
old Southern boy, Clinton said (on page 25 of 
his book, Putting People First) he would cut 
25 percent from the White House staff. But 
shucks, that was before Bubba moved north 
of Dixie. As for the cuts, they have moved 
south. Clinton spokesman George 
Stephanopoulos told the New York Times 
that the 25 percent was a “goal,” not a 
commitment. 

In an effort to gain political-correctness 
style points, Clinton, under the guise of tak- 
ing the moral high ground, invited all Haitian 
refugees to risk their lives and sail the open sea 
to Clinton Land. But, before the inaugura- 
tion, Clinton canceled their reservations. 

School daze: During the campaign, 
Clinton stressed his commitment to public 
schools, but when it came to sending his 
daughter Chelsea toa new school, the Clintons 
chose the $10,000-a-year Sidwell Friends. 

And why did the Clintons turn their backs 
on the D.C. public schools? Because, accord- 
ing to Hillary Clinton, they had to take into 
consideration, “the environment, not just the 
school.” The difference between the environ- 
ment at Sidwell’s and the D.C. public school 
is that the student body at Sidwell is less than 


Staffer wishes 
friends the best 


To the editor: 
I would like to take this opportunity to say 
good-bye to the many students that I have 
worked with over the past 10 years with the 
Office for Students with Disabilities. Recently, 
my position was transferred to the Admis- 
sions Office. . 

I have enjoyed working with you ‘and I 


_ wish you the best in your future educational 


endeavors! Please drop by. the Admissions 
Office and say hele 

; ‘Sincerely, | 
-Linda A, Comeau 


Pliers note: Wish her “good luck? at a 


pizza party in C-113 on Feb. 8 at Ld] a.m.: . 


From the Right 


20 percent black, while the population at the 
D.C. public school is almost 90 percent black. 

Appointments: Clinton said his cabinet 
appointments would meet-a “high ethical 
standard,” but he should have said they would 
meet “his ethical standard.” During the cam- 
paign, many people overlooked Clinton’s 
character (or lack of character, as the case may 
be), saying it wasn’t an issue, but now the 
character issue has resurfaced in his cabinet 
appointments. 

Clinton’s style-over-substance approach 
resulted in an unqualified woman being nomi- 
nated attorney general. In an attempt to filla 
quota, Clinton overlooked the fact that Zoe 
Baird had knowingly broken two of the very 
laws she was to enforce-hiring illegal aliens 
and not paying social security taxes. 

The ill-fated Baird nomination wasn’t the 
only controversial appointment. Despite say- 
ing he wanted to reward those who “play by 
the rules,” Clinton overlooked an obvious 
conflict ofinterest and appointed Ron Brown 
as commerce secretary. Brown, former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
has been a high-priced Washington lobbyist 
who has represented foreign businesses and 
governments, not to mention his work on 
behalfof Haitian Dictator Jean-Claude “Baby 
Doc” Duvalier. 

Seedy character: And for treasury secre- 
tary, Clinton chose Lloyd Bentsen, who had 
been a member of a country club that didn’t 
admit Blacks. Bentsen quit this exclusive club 
in 1988, when he was chosen as Michael 
Dukakis’ running mate, but rejoined once the 
election was over. Bentsen has also been 
accused of exploiting his position as chairman 
of the powerful Finance Committee, for charg- 
ing corporate and banking bigwigs $1,000 a 
plate to have breakfast with him. 

Now that Clinton has gotten all those 
pesky campaign promises out of the way, and 
has surrounded himself with people that make 
Saddam Hussein look like a man of ethics, he 
can get down to business. 

It’s unfortunate for us that his business is 
making promises that he has no intention of 
keeping. 


Rough beginning — 
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Recycling myths 


Misinformed nation trashes plastics; 
less usage the answer, not more paper 


By TIM JOHNSTON 
Observer Opinion Editor 


The environmental dilemma is on the minds 
of most Americans these days, so it seems odd 
that more people don’t have a clue when it 
comes to making a conscious decision as to 
what to do about it. 

Granted, the public is very happy to base 
judgments of important issues on 30-second 
sound-bites and 60-second TV news reports 
(that’s what the whole election was about, 
wasn’t it?). When it comes to the important 
issue of the environment, it should come as 
no surprise that the public is misinformed to 
a great extent and satisfied to stay that way. 

Take the word “biodegradable.” In recent 
years, this misemployed word has become a 
rallying cry of those who think they stand for 
a “greener” earth. The problem comes when 
people believe that the garbage they throw 
into our landfills, because it is biodegradable, 
will simply disappear without a trace in a 
relatively short time. This is, sadly, untrue. 

Misinformed: Paper, of course, is biode- 
gradable. For the record, so is plastic. The 
classic “green” argument is, “Yes, but if you 
leave a piece of paper lying in the street, it’s 
going to break down relatively quickly and 
it’s just not the same for plastic.” 

Fair enough, but society doesn’t leave its 
paper refuse out in the street for it to simply 
fade away. It is thrown into landfills where it 
is packed under tons of more paper, plastic 
and countless other types of debris, where no 
moisture or air is able to break it down. 

The common misconception is that land- 
fills are like giant compost heaps where the 


Observer Column 


waste is repeatedly tossed and turned about to 
allow for the natural breakdown of its mate- 
rials. This is wishful thinking. 

Bill Rathje, a scientist from the University 
of Arizona, studied landfills all over the coun- 
try and often found still readable newspapers 
well over 25-years-old lurking beneath the 
sludge. He also found old food, telephone 
books and many other items sometimes 
thought of as “environmentally friendly.” 

Green is money: Why is the public so 
quick to dismiss plastic and embrace paper as 
a more benign product? The reason is that 
most people are quite content to believe the 
extreme agendas of some environmentalist 
groups rather than the agendas of big busi- 
ness (primarily oil and plastics industries). 
The average American will say, “Why would 
these environmentalist action committees (no 
small businesses themselves) try to get me to 
believe things that are not entirely true?” 

Engineers and scientists will tell you these 
action groups are in no danger of shrinking 
budgets, and in order to justify the need for 
more money, they begin to manufacture en- 
vironmental “bogeymen” such as the infa- 
mous plastics, from whom they can protect 
the public. 

These groups also know that in order to 
keep this money coming, they can’t rely on 
the legislature and private businesses. What 
they then must do is resort to 30-second 
commercials and sound-bites (remember 
Question 3?) in order to make what they hope 
is a less-informed public aware of their agen- 


das and sympathetic to their cause. 

More effort needed: Consequently, what 
the public must do is not rely on TV commer- 
cials or what some ill-informed airheads on 
MTYV say is the right way to save this planet. 
If they are truly serious about doing that, they 
should get off their couches and do a little 
research into the physical aspects of what their 
garbage does to the earth. 

What they will find is that paper is not the 
lesser of two evils but one of many evils. They 
will find that whether something biodegrades 
or not is practically irrelevant. They will find 
that paper is necessary but not necessarily 
environmentally-friendly. They will realize 
the same about plastic, glass, metal and a host 
of other everyday materials. Hopefully, they 
will come to the conclusion that it’s not what 
they use that’s important, but how much they 
use and how much they re-use and recycle. 

Problem Iles elsewhere: That is not to say 
that everything environmental action groups 
say is hogwash. It’s not. There are many 
legitimate points they make about recycling 
and sacrifice. Recycling should be done. It 
must be done and it can be done, but only 
with efficient solid waste programs and the 
effective management of them. To these and 


other sound statements that the action groups 
make, the public must listen. The public 
cannot, however, continue to take everything 
they say as gospel without risking the 
misdirection of its resources to fabricated 
problems. The problem is bad enough with- 
out any red herrings to deal with. 

The materials we use are not the problem. 
The problem certainly lies partly with some 
environmentalist groups quite content to only 
partially inform the public; it also lies with the 
public’s nonchalant attitude toward taking 
the necessary steps to solve it. 

Perhaps expecting the citizens of this “busy 
today, talk to me tomorrow” society, which is 
slowly going down the tubes, to make an 
effort to inform themselves is asking too 
much. They seem happy to let others do it for 
them. 

Maybe they will always think the reason 
McDonald’s went to paper packaging from 
plastic was a genuinely humanitarian gesture 
and not an economic and public relations 
stroke of genius. Maybe they’ll always be 
content to let people who say they know what 
they’re talking about make decisions for them. 

For the sake of this country and for the 
sake of our children, I hope not. 


What harms 


Marci Sayward, general studies 

“T think paper harms the environ- 
ment more because nothingis really 
biodegradable if it’s buried. There’s 
so many newspapers out there that 
100 years down the road are still 
readable and not broken down at 
all.” 
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Patrick Connolly, criminal justice 
“Plastic. Plastic can’t be recycled as 
well as paper can be.” 


Photos by D. Fraser 


Armah (Joe) Roberts, engineering 
science 

“T think plastic does, because it’s 
not biodegradable. Itjust stays there 
and never breaks down. There’s 
nothing wrong with paper because 
it’s from nature and can be recycled.” 


environment more, paper or plastic? — 


Marcia Gilmore, book store em- 
ployee 

“Plastic is not going to biodegrade 
and it fills up our landfills, but if 
we’re too ‘paper-happy’ we’ll ruin 
our forests. I think if we’re careful 
with rebuilding our forests, then 
plastic is the more harmful prod- 
uct.” 


Richard Acevedo, fine arts 
“Plastic. It’s a chemical, basically. 
It’s not natural substance. You can’t 


burn it — it’s toxic. Paper is also 
harmful to the environment because 
of the use of trees, but at least we 
can recycle paper and save some 
trees 
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Lawrence — from page | 


Haverhill that X number of Ameri- 
can Literature courses will success- 
fully run, and even at what times. At 
Lawrence, it’s mostly guesswork. 

Time factor: Kathy Rodger, 
Lawrence campus director, said her 
experience at the old Lawrence cam- 
pus, in the Lawrence Library, 
showed her that communities need 
time to adjust, accept and become 
aware of services offered. 

“Tt takes maybe as long as three 
years for people to learn something 
new,” she said. “Like with the 
(Lawrence) Library, enrollment 
stuck after three years.” 

McDonald said he needs input 
from those the campus is meant to 
serve. 

“If students want to take classes 
at Lawrence, it’s important for them 


to let us know,” he said. 
Scheduling changes: He said 
NECC might poll students to dis- 
cover the need for courses there this 
fall. The college is also considering 
scheduling for both the fall and 
spring semesters over the summer, 
so administration will better know 
what courses will run in the spring. 
Planning for the spring had been 
done during the fall and semester 
break. More time is available for 
scheduling the fall semester, done 
during the spring and summer break. 
Hawrylciw said flaws in promot- 
ing course offerings at both cam- 
puses hurt Lawrence enrollment. 
He said the region’s economy prob- 
ably drew down enrollment the 
most, but NECC could have done a 
better job in getting out the spring 


brochure. The brochure is resident- 
mailed to all households in the re- 
gion, but it came out about one 
weck before classes started, due to 
production delays. 

“The one thing we could con- 
trol, we didn’t control,” he said. 

Mailing delay: Mary Wilson, as- 
sistant to the president, said copy 
coming in late, staff relocation, ex- 
panded proofreading and glitches 
with a new vendor combined to 
delay the mailing of the brochure. 
She said they didn’t get it out as 
early as they wanted to, but it still 
came out on time. 

Pre-registration was lower than 
average, but picked up in the week 
before classes and came within 115 
of the target enrollment by Jan. 22. 
Wilson said the brochure impacted 
earlier enrollment, but its ultimate 
effect was to create a registration 
rush before classes started. 

No matter when students regis- 


tered, other factors prohibited them 
from filling nearly any science re- 
quirement there. 

Lab lack: Only one science 
course is offered in Lawrence this 
spring, and without a lab. Most 
majors require four-credit lab sci- 
ence courses. With no laboratory 
facilities at Lawrence, students must 
travel to Haverhill, even the nursing 
students whose entire program was 
moved to Lawrence. 

Ed DeSchuytner, chairperson, 
department of natural sciences, said 
NECC is hoping for a second wave 
of funding from the state to bank- 
roll the construction of labs in the 
basementat Lawrence. With enough 
space for two labs there, 
DeSchuytner said a general lab for 
anatomy and physiology, biology 
and nutrition courses, and a micro- 
biology lab would enable the move 
of the remaining health field pro- 
grams to Lawrence while opening 


the door for core requirement course 
offerings for other students. 

Space limitations: The several 
health-field programs slated to move 
to Lawrence will expand the variety 
of courses, but could also push out 
the scheduling of more general elec- 
tive courses for students not major- 
ing in these fields. 

The criminal justice program, 
for example, has expanded to 
Lawrence, and Sellers said there’s 
now talk of expanding the teacher 
preparation and paralegal programs 
to the campus as well. 

McDonald said this raises the 
question of Lawrence becoming 
“program specific.” 

“The more programs we have 
there, the more limited we are be- 
cause the campus is only so big,” 
McDonald said. 

“It’s a juggling and balancing 
act,” he said. “We haven’t gotten it 
down to perfection.” 
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Merrimack River 
coming up clean 


Local waterway improving due to efforts 


By CHRIS McBRIDE 
Observer News Editor 


The Merrimack River, starting in Franklin, 
N.H., stretches 115 miles through over 200 
communities before emptying into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

The river has played an integral role in the 
development of the area over the years. In the 
last 100 years, however, pollution has devas- 
tated its wildlife and wetlands. 

During the Industrial Revolution of the 
late 1800s and early 1900s, the river banks 
were home to booming shoe and textile mills 
from Concord, N.H., to Newburyport. Fac- 
tory leaders did not foresee the problems 
pollution could cause to future generations 
and, without this insight, chemical and waste 
dumping continued unchecked for years, said 
Frank Kramer, a local resident seeking further 
protection for the river. 

Cleanup: The Merrimack’s poor condi- 
tion was finally brought to the public’s atten- 
tion in the 1970s, when the Merrimack River 
Watershed Council (MRWC) was set up to 
protect the river from further damage, said 
Dorothy Taylor, organization member from 
the New Hampshire branch office. 

“The task of reconditioning the river is an 
enormous long-term project due to almost a 
century of neglect, but in the future we hope 
to make a difference,” Taylor said. “A few 
New Hampshire towns were slow to respond 
to the cleanup effort, but they are cooperat- 
ing fully now.” 

Progress as of late has been outstanding, 
she said. 

“MRWC volunteers have regularly been 
testing the water quality and the results have 
been very encouraging.” 


No project completion date has been es- 
tablished, but Taylor suggests it could be as 
soon as 15 years. 

Construction threatens: Construction 
along the river and its wetlands has not ceased. 
Recently, Odgen Martin Systems proposed a 
plan to construct an incinerator on the rivers 
banksin Salisbury. Though the proposal would 
have provided work for area residents, the 
incinerator was slated to burn 1,650 tons of 
trash a day, not only destroying air quality in 
its locality but also threatening to further 
pollute the river, cited a recent MRWC re- 
port. 

Last fall a ballot question of Odgen Martin’s 
proposal was defeated in Salisbury, ending 
the threat for the time being. 

Further protection sought: Kramer, a 
Salisbury resident and incinerator proposal 
opponent, is the author of a proposal with a 
different goal. He is championing the cause 
that would see the wetlands along the river in 
Newburyport and Salisbury designated by 
the Area of Critical Environmental Concern 
(ACEC). Kramer feels the wetlands in the 
area are critical to the wildlife that thrive in the 
area. 

“If we destroy the wetlands, we’ll kill 
everything that lives there,” he said. 

If the ACEC, a Massachusetts organiza- 
tion which determines areas that must be 
protected because of their environmental im- 
portance, designates the area, 

Kramer said, “It would solve the problem 
because restrictions* would be put on the 
builders that try to construct there. 

“The river is as clean as I’ve seen it in my 
life, but I am afraid if it’s not further pro- 
tected, recent gains may be lost to commer- 
cialization and money,” he said. 


Aquatic recovery 


Fauna return: Driven from the Merrimack 
years ago, salmon have once again begun 
their yearly journey up the river to spawn. 

“Seeing the salmon coming back after 
such a long absence is really encouraging 
because it shows the cleanup effort is really 
starting to pay dividends,” Kramer said. 

Proof can be shown that the river cleanup 
is actually working and could be completed 
within the next 20 years. Merrimack Valley 
residents face the costs of jobs and safe dis- 
posal procedures, Kramer said. Lost jobs for 


C. McBride photo 
THE MERRIMACK RIVER runs cleaner, as viewed from Water Street, Haverhill. 


people in an area already hit harder than most 
by the recession will be hard medicine to 
swallow. Ifan ACEC designation is approved 
by the organization, companies seeking to 
build in the area will be restricted from doing 
so and may move their operation to an area 
where restrictions are less stringent, he added. 

With increased public awareness of envi- 
ronmental issues, Taylor and Kramer hope 
the support for a clean river will grow and the 
pollution problem will be solved, not just for 


the river’s benefit, but for the world’s. i, 


NECC posterga empleos para otono 


Por KERRY O’BRIEN 
Editora de Noticias - Observer 
Trad: POE M. O°-NORIS 


Elingresoa NECC de maestros capacitados 
a ser escogidos de las minorias ain constituye 
un problema. A pesar de esfuerzos para llenar 
17 plazas de tiempo completo, slo dos mae- 
stros han sido aprobados. 

Debido al corto periodo de promocién en 
otono, la llamada a los candidatos ha sido 
postergada para septiembre. 

Las entrevistas y revisiones de solicitantes 
continuaran, dice Robert McDonald, decano 
de asuntos académicos. Apunta que la 
respuesta a los anuncios fue inefectiva, por lo 
cual los encargados de revisar solicitudes 
decidieron extender la bisqueda hasta el 
semestre de otono del afio en curso. 

Demanda de maestros: “Estamos 


Be part of an NECC student group 
studying and living abroad in England, 
Italy, Ireland, Mexico or another country. 


Financial aid is available for eligible students. No foreign 
language requirement. All overseas travel and living 
arrangements made.Excellent academic advice, friendly and 
supportive assistance provided. 


For more information on Overseas Academic Semester, 
contact Usha Sellers, Room C—390 or call 374-3969. 


interesados en dar trabajo a maestros 
cualificados de las minorias”, asegura. “Sin 
embargo, el periodo de tiempo ha sido breve 
y no nos ha permitido realizar todas las 
entrevistas y revisiones”. 

John R. Dimitry, presidente del NECC, 
dice que en septiembre se sabra si el empleo 
de minorias podra ser solucionado. Por 
tradicion los empleados de tiempo completo 
se inician antes del Dia del Trabajador (Labor 
Day), de este modo, candidatos que firman 
contratos por un afio, ven imposible su 
renunciacion a mediados del aio académico. 

“Cometimos un error al pensar que ibamos 
a emplear suficientes maestros minoritarios 
para esta primavera del 1993”, dice Dimitry. 
“Ello queda de objetivo para septiembre”. 

Stephen Fabrucci, director de personal y 
accion afirmativa, dice que las solicitudes son 
pocas comparadas con las demandas, lo cual 


Keep an 
Eye on the 
World 


dificulta el proceso. Los instructores 
minoritarios estan por toda la nacion, y muchas 
escuelas ofrecen salarios discriminatorios. 
Salarlos bajos: “Muchos empleadores 
compiten en los focos mas pequefios de 
empleos”, dice. “Nuestro salario inicial puede 
ser relativamente bajo comparado a otros”. 
Explica Fabrucci que la espera hasta 
septiembre para emplear maestros dara espacio 
a mejor seleccién de solicitantes minoritarios. 
Por su parte, McDonald expone que los 
salarios y otras circunstancias imponen carga 
inevitable en el proceso. El costo de la vida en 
Nueva Inglaterra es alto, lo cual imposibilita 
la mudanza de nuevos empleados. Dimitry 
corrobora en ello al poner en relieve el alto 
costo de las viviendas en Nueva Inglaterra. 
“Necesitamos un personal idéneo que 
represente a nuestros estudiantes”, expresa 
Dimitry. “Por consiguiente trataremos de 
vender la region de Nueva Inglaterra para tal 
efecto”. 
Anunclos en publicaciones: Las plazas 
vacantes aparecen en el Boston Globe, Chronicle 
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Behavioral Science Club Guest Speakers 


Club meetings take place in C-305 Mondays from 11 a.m. 
until noon. All are invited to the below lectures series for 


Date Topic Speaker 
February 1 Autism Steve Richardson 
February 8 Body imaging Phyllis Bowen 
February 22 AIDS Linda Besse 
March 1 Codependency Linda Meehan 
March 8 Research on physical attractiveness Barbara Keeler 
March 15 Suicide Samaritans 
March 29 Obsessive compulsive disorders _ Louise Beck 
and cognitive therapy 
April5 Introduction to counseling Jane Bradley 
April 12 Creative responses to the homeless Tom Bentley 
April 26 Acquaintance rape Jeanne Handy 


Note: Speakers are either therapists, program specialists, educators or consultants 


of Higher Education, the New York Daily 
News y periddicos a través de areas 
metropolitanas en Nueva Inglaterra. Si esos 
anuncios y otras publicaciones minoritarias 
fallan en atraer solicitantes cualificados de las 
minorias, los comités encargados probaran 
nuevas vias. McDonald y Fabrucci coinciden 
en que representantes del NECC pueden 
asistir a convenciones nacionales para reclutar 
instructores. Fabrucci esta de acuerdo en que 
podria establecerse relaciones con colegios y 
universidades locales para emplear a graduados 
cualificados de las minorias. 

“Si no podemos emplear la cantidad 
requerida para el Dia del Trabajo, tenemos 
que replanificar la cosa en forma radical”, dice 
Dimitry. Tendremos que ser mas imaginativos 
para este asunto”. 

Dimitry aduce que es inminente tener esos 
maestros para el Dia del Trabajo, porque los 
estudiantes no poseen el servicio que requieren 
sin instructores minoritarios. 

“El aula debe reflejar el mundo, y no 
acontece asi”, Dimitry concluye. 
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Observer Campus News 5 
Counseling offers many workshops 


Diverse services, groups offered to students needing help — many free of charge 


The NECC Counseling Center provides a 
number of services to students, in a variety of 
ways. The following is a list of the different 
components of the program and the types of 
services offered: 

Personal counseling 

The personal counseling components pro- 
vide a short-term treatment program attend- 
ing to a range of personal issues on an emer- 
gency or ongoing basis. 

Individual appointments are scheduled by 
coming to the Counseling Center, F-121, in 
the student center, or by calling 374-3790. 

Counselors, and their office hours, are as 
follows: 

Haverhill campus 

Dr. Larry Bernstein, Ph.D. psychologist, 
consultation Fridays from 8:15 a.m. to 1:15 
p.m.; Jane Bradley, personal counselor, Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays 
from 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., Tuesdays from 
1 to 4:30 p.m.; Sharon Wood, masters candi- 
date in counseling psychology, Mondays and 
Fridays from 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., Tuesday from 
8 a.m. to 2 p.m.; Janet Vandebult, masters 
candidate in counseling psychology, Wednes- 
days from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., Thursdays and 
Fridays from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m.; walk-in service, 
counseling center reception area, F-121 Mon- 
day through Friday, from 1 to 2 p.m. with 
Bradley. 

Students may come in without appoint- 
ments for help with personal issues and ques- 
tions. 

Lawrence campus 

Personal support, referral and outreach: 
Bradley, Tuesdays, from 8:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p-m.; Vandebult, Mondays, from 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m.; Wood, Thursdays, from 8:30 a.m. to 
1 p.m. 

Personal counseling groups don’t include 
fees. 


Registration deadline: Friday, Feb. 12, on 
a first-come, first-served basis 


Haverhill campus 

Goal Setting: Discuss new, effective strat- 
egies for getting more balance, success and 
contentment in every area of your life. It 
begins Feb. 19 on Mondays from 8 to 9 a.m., 
and is facilitated by Vandebult and Wood. 

Assertiveness for Men and Women: At 
times, all of us are either too aggressive, 
passive or noncommittal when assertiveness is 
needed. Learn how and when to better assert 
yourself. The group is held on Fridays, from 
8 to 9 a.m., beginning Feb. 19, and is facili- 
tated by Vandebult and Wood. 

Relationships: In a small group setting, 
learn to identify and effectively address needs 
and issues that arise in relationships. The 
group is held on Fridays, from 11 a.m. to 
noon, beginning Feb. 19, and is facilitated by 
Bradley. 

Mental Health Technology Group: Be- 
gins Feb. 19, on Fridays, from 1 to 2 p.m. It’s 
facilitated by Vandebult. 

Facing Your Fears: Do your fears hold 
you back? Learn to manage fears more con- 
structively. The group is held on Mondays, 
from noon to | p.m., beginning Feb. 22, and 
is facilitated by Wood. 

Parenting: Discuss parenting strategies in 
light of multiple stresses as a student and 
parent. It’s held on Thursdays, from noon to 
] p.m., beginning Feb. 18, and is facilitated 
by Vandebult. 

Women and Self Esteem: Through dis- 
cussion and structured activities, explore myths 
and truths about women and self esteem. 
Learn strategies for enhancing self esteem. 

It meets on Thursday, from 1] a.m. to 
noon, beginning Feb. 25, and is facilitated by 
M.J. Pernaa, coordinator of career develop- 


Change the World. 
Teach A Child To Read. 


Become a Literacy Tutor 
and earn 3 academic credits. 


For more information, 
contact Sue Allaire or Reneé Riedel 
in the Cooperative Education Office (C310) 
or call 374-3722. 


@» |!he Co-op Advantage 


Are you Interested in. 


: Working with people? 


Opening 


Why not look into ... 
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The Teacher Prep. 
Option Program? 


For more information, 
stop by C-382 or call 374-5893. 


ment. 
Lawrence campus 

Cultural Diversity: Explore your aware- 
ness, perceptions, feelings and appreciation 
for the diversity and richness of different 
cultures. It meets on Mondays, from noon to 
1 p.m., beginning Feb. 22, and is facilitated 
by Vandebult. 

Freshman Nursing Group: It meets on 
Mondays, from 10:30 to 11:30 a.m., begin- 
ning Feb, 22, and is facilitated by Vandebult. 


Haverhill and Lawrence campuses 

Women Returning to School, a Support 
Group: Discuss issues and strategize solutions 
in areas such as increased demands on time, 
setting priorities, managing stress, making 
decisions and adjusting to school life. Both 
full-time and part-time students are welcome 
to join. 

Haverhill: Meetings are on Thursdays from 
noon to | p.m., beginning Feb. 18., and is 
facilitated by Paula Strangie, chairperson, de- 
partment of behavioral sciences. 

Lawrence: It meets on Thursdays, from 
noon to | p.m., and is facilitated by Wood. In 
Haverhill. 

Stress Management: A practical presen- 
tation, discussion and application of tech- 
niques designed to manage and reduce stress. 
This group is facilitated by Wood. 

In Haverhill, it meets on Tuesdays, from 1 
to 2 p.m., beginning Feb. 16. 

In Lawrence, it meets on Thursdays from 
8:30 to 9 a.m., beginning Feb. 18. 

To sign up for any of the above listed 
groups, call the counseling center at 374- 
3790, or come by F-121. The counseling 
departmentisalso available to provided groups 
for interested students. 

Please contact the Counseling Center for 
any additional groups. 


Transfer counseling: 

Days: Betty Coyne directs counseling and 
industry career advising. Forinformation and/ 
or an appointment, call 374-3790 or come to 
the counseling center. 

Evenings: Janet O’Keefte provides Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education (DCE) and 
Community Service (CS) counseling. For 
transfer information and/or appointments, 
call 374-3800, or come to the DCE and CS 
Office, B-204. 


DCE and CS counseling: 

O’ Keeffe is available on Mondays and 
Wednesdays from 12:30 to 8:30 p.m., 
Tuesdays and Thursdays from 10:30 a.m. 
to 6:30 p.m., and Fridays from 9 a.m. to 5 
p.m. 

Tom O’Brien, DCE Counselor, is avail- 
able on Tuesdays and Thursdays from 4 to 8 
p.m. He works in cooperation with O’ Keeffe. 

Petrula Bletsis, masters candidate in coun- 
seling, is available on Mondays and Wednes- 
days from 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

To make appointments, call 374-3800 or 
come to the DCE and CS Office, B-204. 

Transfer Evening 

This will be held on Thursday, April 29, 

from 5:30 to 8 p.m., in C-Building. 
Career decision workshops 

On the Haverhill campus, these will be 
held on Feb. 3 and 10, from 2 to 4 p.m.; 
March 4 and 11, from 2 to 4 p.m.; March 9 
and 16, from 9:30 to 11:30a.m.; April 14 and 
21, from 9:30 to 11:30.a.m.; and April 29 and 
May 6, from 2 to 4 p.m. 

On the Lawrence campus, these will be 
held on April 1 and 8, from 2 to 4 p.m., and 
on May 5 and 12, from 2 to4 p.m. To sign up 
for a career workshop or to make an appoint- 
ment, call 374-3790, or come to the Coun- 
seling Center, F-121. 


Sit here and there's no telling 
how far you'll go. 


A BUSINESS DEGREE FROM New HampsHire COLLEGE CAN REALLY 


GET YOUR CAREER MOVING. OUR ASSOCIATE’S, BACHELOR'S, AND 


MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAMS GIVE YOU A COMPETITIVE EDGE THAT 


WILL PAY OFF BOTH NOW AND IN THE FUTURE. 


So CALL OUR SALEM CENTER TODAY AT (603) 893-9600, AND 


WE'LL HELP YOU GET GOING. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS MARCH 1, 1993 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


It's Where You're Going That Counts 
SALEM CENTER » 19-A KEEWwaYOIN DRive = SALEM, NH 03079 


(603) 893-9600 
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Bush budget projection compared 


The budget deficit projections made in President Bush’s new spending 
plan for 1994 are much larger than the projections made by the 
administration’s Office of Management and Budget six months ago. The 
projections made by Congress in Biss however, are much closer. 


~ Congressional 
Budget Office 


ems Office of 


and Budget 


SOURCE: “Budget Baselines, Historical Data, and Alternatives for the Future” 
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Campus reacts to rumor 
of possible tax increases 


Public somewhat willing to pay for debt reduction 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Managing Editor 


Taxes. The very word leaves an unpalatable taste in one’s mouth. 
From the Boston Tea Party to the recent chanting of the slogan, 
“Read my lips, no new taxes,” American taxpayers have learned 
to identify the process with negativity. 

But taxes may be an integral part of President Bill Clinton’s 
deficit reduction plan. By fiscal 1997, Clinton has proposed to 
cut the federal deficit by $145 billion to stimulate the economy. 


Lukewarm support 


For higher taxes: “I don’t mind a mint- 
mal increase in taxes if I can be sure (the 
deficit is) where the money will go,” said 
Marcia Gilmore, bookstore employee. “But 
I think they need to look into a lot of other 
options and agencies, like the Pentagon. 


For multiple hikes: “I would rather see a 
raise in taxes on fuel than on other con- 
sumer products, income tax or a sales tax,” 
said Tim Connell, general studies student. 


For sharing sacrifice: “Just increase taxes 
on the rich,” satd Isaias Liriano, hotel and 
restaurant management student. “Then 
after that, wait awhile and see what hap- 


pens.” 


Pr Se Pee? vt 


Increased taxes may be levied on gasoline, electricity, oil, 
cigarettes, liquor and other commodities, said Treasury Secretary 
Lloyd Bentsen in a recent Boston Globe interview. 

Response: Campus reaction to Clinton’s plan varies. 

“I don’t mind a minimal increase in taxes if I can be sure (the 
deficit is) where the money will go,” said Marcia Gilmore, 
bookstore employee. “But I think they need to look into a lot of 
other options and agencies, like the Pentagon.” 

Tim Connell, general studies student, said, “I would rather 
see a raise in taxes on fuel than on other consumer products, 
income tax or a sales tax.” 

Tolerable: Others believe a tax increase may not be so bad. 

“Doesn’t bother me,” said Linda Thompson, Corporate 
Chefs employee. “I’m used to them raising taxes all the time. 
Whatever it takes, I guess.” 

During the campaign, Clinton’s objective was to cut the 
deficit in half in four years. Due to higher than expected figures 
on deficit projection, Clinton has now adopted a $145 billion cut 
instead. 

“Clinton can’t cut it in half if it’s going to hurt everybody,” 
Gilmore said. “Cutting the deficit can’t be too painful for us. I 
expect him to keep his promise to do something.” 

Another pledge Clinton may retreat on could involve a 
middle-class tax increase instead of a middle-class tax cut. 

“That bothers me,” Connell said. “He was elected on the 
assumption he was going to cut taxes on the middle class. Now 
he may not.” 

Options: “I’m sure there are other ways to cut the deficit than 
to just raise taxes,” said Isaias Liriano, hotel and restaurant 
management student. “He could reduce in-house government 
expenditures.” 

Gilmore said, “I find it difficult to live with more taxes, but I 
can live without a tax cut.” 

When asked what should be done to reduce the deficit, 
Connell said, “I think they should cut funding for the space 
program.” 

“Just increase taxes on the rich,” Liriano said. “Then after 
that, wait awhile and see what happens.” 

Whatever avenue Clinton plans to take, he is certain to take 
opposition from some sector of the American public. 
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By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Managing Editor 


role and helped bring the Republicans’ 12- year monopoly on th 
White House to a halt. 

Now President Bill Clinton and his team of economic adviser 
are outlining a plan to stimulate the economy by confronting th 
growing federal deficit. 

“The deficit should be cut because it reduces real wages 
creates job vulnerability and slows growth,” a Christian Scien 
Monitor article said. “Without growth, all the causes of th 
Clinton coalition will go begging.” 

Consequences: Wages today are more than 10 percent | 
than they were a decade ago, due to lack ofinvestment caused b 
an increasing deficit. The deficit is also responsible for th)k 
absence of tax cuts that could spark economic growth, and wai} 
the cause of output losses of at least $150 billion, said th)hi 
Christian Science Monitor article. 

Throughout his campaign, Clinton pledged to cut the federé 
deficit in half by the end of his four-year term. But now defici/t: 
figures higher than anticipated from the Bush administration’ || 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) have promptei))) 
Clinton to rethink his strategy and restructure his economic plan 

Clinton’s aides say his campaign promise was based on th ji 
OMB projected deficit of $193 billion for fiscal 1996. It was thi 
basis for Clinton’s outline of economic reform in his campaig)} 
book Putting People First, written with Vice President Al Gore 
But by July, the OMB released a new deficit figure of $236 billioy ji 
for fiscal 1996, and the following month the Congressiona’: 
Budget Office sdid the 1996 deficit could be as much as Saar 
billion. 

Rising deficit numbers have forced Clinton to retreat from hi) 
original pledge to halve the deficit over four years. A new goal 0 
$145 billion in deficit reduction by fiscal 1997 has been propaaids i 
instead. The new Congressional Budget Office ener 
also weakened Clinton’s commitment for a middle-class tax cu’ 
and tax breaks for Individual Retirement Accounts. Hi 

Priority: Concerning the failure to impose a middle- clasey ll 
cut, Rep. Leon Panetta, D-Calif., who will head Clinton’s offic | « 
of management and budget, said in an Associated Press rie 
“Our first priority right now is deficit reduction and to do th’ +! 
investments that need to be made (for growth).” ’ 

Clinton has not specifically stated he would raise taxes on th): 
middle class, but his future plans to trim the mammoth defici)»i 
greatly affects them. Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bentsen’ saii 


higher taxes cannot be ruled out, however. ti 
R lity t 
By MARYRITA MALLOY | 
Observer News Editor | 
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Observer Managing Editor 
From gas tax to Haiti to homosexuals, reality has struck Presiden} 
Bill Clinton and his advisers. | 

Even before Clinton took the oath of office, he bepad 
retreating on a number of campaign promises. Some argue th. 
change in agenda was an expected and necessary adjustment| 
others complain the promises were made just to win the electior 

“The campaign makes plans, but when you come into th 
government, you receive a clearer picture and your campaig) 
program may not be appropriate,” said Anne Laszlo, profess 
department of history and government. a 

Reality: “Only the most naive people think a politician 4 
keep his campaign promises when dealing with the government) 
views,” said Mark Foynes, liberal arts student. 

On the campaign trail, Clinton announced his determinatio) 
to spark the economy by i issuing a 100-day plan. 

He said in an interview on C-SPAN on June 15, “We'll hav| 
two hard months to work to turn the plan into legislation — ‘ 
present a 100-day legislative plan to Congress that will put th) h 
American people first again by investing in jobs and educatior! i 
and controlling health-care costs, and providing a basic packag, 
of health care to all Americans.” 

Now the idea of a swift, concise, 100-day plan has disap 
peared. The Clinton camp denies there ever was such a design h 

Backtracking: “We always wanted to get off to a fresh stari | 
especially on the economy,” said Dee Dee Myers, White Hous} 
press secretary, in a Boston Globe interview. But she added, “Ther}\ 
has never been a target of 100 days.” im | 

Clinton has been faced with a deficit estimate far greater tha’) 
expected. His administration is now considering hiking gasolin}}\ 
taxes from 12 to 14 cents a gallon to deal with the rising defici\} 

The gasoline tax hike is certain to be the most unpopula 
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\Draining the future 


» “The deficit should be cut because it reduces 
| real wages, creates job vulnerability and 

) slows growth,” a Christian Science Moni- 

| tor article said. “Without growth, all the 
| causes of the Clinton coalition will go 


i begging.” 


Asked if Americans would be willing to accept higher taxes, 
Bentsen said in a Boston Globe article, “I think the American 
public is ready for what it takes to get away from this deficit 
financing, to get our economy moving again, to encourage 

} savings for investment and the creation of jobs.” 

| “I find it very hard to believe you can accomplish that BpIE a 

reduction without significant middle-class tax increases,” said 

i Rudolph Penner, a former director of the Congressional Budget 

i) Office, in a Boston Globe interview. 

Generating funds: To battle the deficit, Clinton will propose 
j/an energy tax. This will include gasoline, oil, electricity and 
| natural gas, Bentsen said. 

The existing 20.1 cent-a-gallon gasoline tax may be raised as 
-much as 50 cents over the next four years. For every penny in 
) increased gasoline tax, the government receives $1 billion. A five 
} percent tax increase on all forms of energy could bring in an 
jestimated $18 billion a year, according to the Congressional 
Budget Office. 
| Taxincreases on tobacco, liquor, Medicaid and Medicare, and 
‘augmented federal fees, are also strong possibilities, Clinton aides 
say. 

«During his campaign, Clinton vowed he would raise the tax 

) ceilings on couples earning more than $200,000 a year and 

individuals earning more than $150,000, from 31 to 36 percent. 

| These numbers alone, however, are not nearly enough to signifi- 

) cantly dent the deficit. 

| Additional alternatives: And still on the table are the possi- 

| bilities of tax increases on Social Security, Bentsen said. While 

‘appearing on NBC’s Meet the Press, he did not rule out its 

) potential. Couples with a total income of $32,000 and singles 

Hover $25,000 could pay tax on up to half of their benefits. 

| “TItwill be a tough package ifit truly cuts the deficit,” Bentsen 

said at his confirmation hearing before the Senate Judiciary 
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xroposal to date. It may attract environmentalists and those 

fighting for deficit reduction, however, because it can raise 

dillions of dollars and spark the purchase of fuel-efficient cars. 
“We need to give Clinton more time,” Stephanie Bergeron, 

NECC student, said. “Clinton needs to go with a tax that will 

oring in the most money.” 

Haitian refugees are another problem Clinton must face as he 
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AMERICANS WANT to be rescued from the deficit, but flee from the sacrifices inherent in any plan for its reduction. 
Clinton must risk an unpopular tax hike, cut entitlements dear to millions of voters, or catch criticism for inaction. 


Committee. 

Historically, tax increases are bitter pills to swallow to the 
American public. Clinton will have to convince the public that to 
significantly reduce the deficit and create a economically prosper- 
ous future, taxes need to go up. 

“It will not be easy; it will require sacrifice,” Clinton said in his 
inauguration speech. “But it can be done, and done fairly, not 
choosing sacrifice for its own sake, but for our sake.” 


kes several campaign plans 


settles into his presidency. During the campaign, Clinton chas- 
tised George Bush for his handling of the Haitian refugees. In his 
book, Putting People First, Clinton vowed to “stop the repatria- 
tion of Haitian refugees.” 

Sounded good: He also said he would “reverse the Bush 
administration policy,” and “give fleeing Haitians refuge and 
consideration for political asylum until democracy is restored in 
Haiti.” 

Clinton announced on Jan. 14 that he would keep with 
President Bush’s policy for returning all refugees back to Haiti, 
at least for now. 

Clinton told reporters in Little Rock that he still believes the 
policy should be changed, but he cannot do it ona dime. He also 
said he strongly supports efforts to restore Haiti’s exiled presi- 
dent, Jean-Bertrand Aristide, to power. 

Homosexuals in the military is another hurdle the newly 
elected president must jump. 

Catching flak: In Putting People First, Clinton said he would 
“issue executive orders to repeal the ban on gays and lesbians 
from military or foreign service.” 

Now Clinton has been forced to make a compromise, delaying 
the process for six months for further evaluation. Although new 
recruits will no longer be asked about sexual preferences, service 
personnel may still be suspended without pay for engaging in 
homosexual acts. 

“The argument concerning gays in the military is infantile,” 
Foynes said. “Allowing gays into the military will not bring it to 
its knees.” 

Gen. Colin Powell, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
against lifting the ban on gays and lesbians. Clinton’s compro- 
mises are considered victories for the Pentagon. 

The barrage of controversy hitting Clinton so early in his term 
hasn’t fazed Laszlo. She, like many voters, believes it’s too early 
to judge the new president. 

“T will continue to watch Clinton and wait and see,” 
said. “I never make a decision until the movie unfolds.” 


Laszlo 


Clinton’s plan 


Major elements of Clinton’s 
four-year economic plan: 


Spending 


increases: 
= $197 billion 
Biggest categories: Roads, 
bridges, computer networks, 
education, aid to disadvantaged 


Total cuts: 
$145 billion 


Biggest categories: Defense, 
unspecified administrative 
savings 


Taxes 


increases: 
«<« $150 billion 
Biggest categories: Higher 
taxes on the rich, more taxes 
from foreign companies doing 
business in U.S. 


Total cuts: 


$23 billion 


Biggest categories: Low-and 
middle-income families with 
children 


SOURCES: Clinton campaign, 
Congressional Quarterly 


9/14/92 KRT Infographics 


THE DATA shown here reflects material released during 
Clinton’s campaign, and is subject to change. 
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New approach 


Well-known Boston comedians 
set to kick off spring semester 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Anewline up of musicians and comedians will 
perform at the Haverhill campus this spring. 

The student activities board has booked 
seven headliners from The Stand Up Comedy 
Cafe at the Charles Playhouse, formerly known 
as the Comedy Connection. 

Great value: “These are the guys you'll 
pay $10 or $15 to see at Nick’s Comedy 
Stop,” said Elyse Melanson, computer sci- 
ence student and activities board member. 
“Now students can see them here for free.” 

Each Monday between 1] a.m.and1 p.m. 
in the Student Center’s tiled lounge, students 
can expect to alternately see either music or 
comedy acts. The February schedule includes 
Dave Wopat, a one-man music show packed 
with comedy on Feb. 8. 

The end of the month will bring the comic 
routine of Tony V. on Feb. 22. He has 
performed on HBO and appeared in the film, 
Shakes the Clown. 

March events include comedians Frank 
Santorelli on March 1 and Rich Ceisler on 
March 15. 

Musical performances include Vic 
Cottengim on March 8. 

Popular tunes: He performs a wide range 
of music on guitar by the Black Crowes, The 
Who, R.E.M., as well as originals. 

The Bones will close out March, featuring 
NECC student Matt Belfiore. The Bones 
already enjoy a following at NECC, Melanson 
said. 

Comedy acts kicking off April include 
Tom Agna on April 5 and Mike Donovan on 


April 19. Students can see the Still Point 
dance troupe perform on April 29. 

Environmental concert: The highlight of 
the April schedule is an Earth Day celebra- 
tion, said Arthur Signorelli, student activities 
director. Although the schedule of events is 
not complete, environmental groups will ap- 
pear on campus and the NECC chorale and 
music club will perform. 

In addition, the cafeteria will also be serv- 
ing a Rainforest lunch. The Student Activities 
Office wants suggestions for events. To sub- 
mit ideas, call 374-3731. 

The May schedule closes out the spring 
semester with comedian Chance Langton on 
May 3. A special event, Spring Fling, is sched- 
uled for May 10. 

Tentative schedule: All the acts have not 
yet been booked, except a pair of comic 
acrobats, called the Airborn Comedians, 
Signorelli said. 

“We saw them at the National Association 
for Campus Activities Conference,” Melanson 
said, adding that the acts are very funny. The 
Student Activities Board attends the conven- 
tion in search of new acts. This semester 
marks a change from previous scheduling. 

“We want to bring in a little variety anu 
put the students’ money to good use,” 
Melanson said. “In order to have quality 
programs, we realized we needed to hire 
quality performers.” 

The difficulty remains getting students to 
come back to school at night, and she hopes 
people will see the events during the day. 

Signorelli is pleased with the spring lineup 
and likes the idea of seeing relatively well- 
known Boston talent at NECC. 


today at 374-3832. 


dence and self-awareness. 


Call Joan Patrakis, volunteer coordinator, 


The Network is a drop-in center for providing women the opportunity to 
socialize, share concerns and interests, form relationships, and gain confi- 


The network is also a clearing house for information about the support 
systems and resources available on the campus and in the community. 


All are welcome. 


Women’s Resource Network 
in B-109 
Needs volunteers to greet visitors, answer phones and 
help with projects. Donate your time in 1 hour shifts. 


Times open: 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Mon., Tues., Thurs.., 
Fri.; and from noon to 2 p.m. on Wed. 


COMM 


LUBE & OIL & FILTER 


ANY GM, HONDA, ISUZU 
Other makes $7.00 extra 


Charles Daher’s 


ON 


| MOTORS “a 
TOR CW isuzu 


CHEVROLET 


WE SERVICE 
MOST MAKES & MODELS 


$4 992 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU BOUGHT 


WE’LL SERVICE YOU 


FREE .. 


EXIT 45 ROUTE 495 LAWRENCE, MA + 687-3000 ‘“Srawsuaeiensma’ 


WEALTH 


COLLISION ESTIMATES 
W IN TO OUR BODY SHOP 


Wicked funny guy 


But it’s not too late to let opportunity 
lead you to the path of success 


Contact: Kathy Bresnahan 


Transfer Counselor 
Bradford College 
320 S. Main Street 
Bradford, MA 01835 


(508) 372-7161 
Bradford College 


for the “Practical Liberal Arts Education” 


File photo 
ASTEADY stream of popular Boston comedians and entertainers, including Dave 
Wopat on Feb. 8, is slated to perform in the Student Center this semester. _ 
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‘The Beast’ aims to shock audiences 


The work of Simon Bisley shows talent, vision 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


A celebration of the often ultra- 
violent and always impressive art- 
work of Simon “The Beast” Bisley is 
on display at the Words and Pic- 
tures Museum of Fine Sequential 
Art in Northampton. 

Bisley, known for his black hu- 
mor and even darker visions of the 
future, is one of England’s most 
influential artistic exports of late. 
Slaine, Lobo, Judge Dredd, Doom 
Patrol, Grendel and Heavy Metal 
have all featured the unforgettable 
work of Bisley, propelling each title 
to instant bestseller status. 

Impressive collection: The ex- 
hibit features original panels from 
Judgement on Gotham, one of the 
twisted Briton’s most infamous 
works. Judgement combines the 
stark landscape of Judge Dredd’s 
post-nuclear future, with the ven- 
geance-obsessed Dark Knight, 
known in his more palatable incar- 
nations as The Batman. 

Museum tour guide Michael 
Eastman said that while the bulk of 
the material concerns a universally 
recognizable character, Batman, he 
feels that some of the work is still 
too harsh for children. 

A fable about a leotard-clad 
crime-fighter from some higher 
moral caste this is not. Bisley’s work 
features copious amounts of gore, 
with a dash of sick humor thrown in 
for good measure. 

His use of airbrush, combined 
with ink and his exaggerated style, 
give Judgement an almost tangible 


Artistic leader 


“Bisley’s art is deft- 
nitely where comics are 
going,” Eastman said. 
“They are no longer 
just flat lines filled 
with color. Each page is 
a painting that de- 
serves to be framed and 
hung in a museum.” 


urgency when viewed up close. The 
pen marks, the cuts and even the 
little mistakes that make Bisley the 


' force he is quickly becoming, take 


on new dimensions. 

Medieval evil: Also featured at 
the exhibit are the original boards 
for Bisley’s Slaine. A triumph of 
clashing styles, S/aine is perhaps his 
most impressive work. The story of 
a vicious warrior (what else?) comes 
across somehow more pure, and 
less diluted owing to the absence of 
ext: 

The artwork alone is a stunning 
mixture of pen and ink, airbrush, 
pencils and paint. The manipula- 
tion of the differing styles show the 
talent Bisley possesses as he flaw- 
lessly and effortlessly dodges both 
predictability and the mainstream. 

“Bisley is a British artist, so his 
work is therefore very cutting edge,” 
Eastman said. “It’s very brutal.” 

Talented precursors: Influenced 


by the instantly recognizable works 
of Richard Corben and the high 
fantasy art of Frank Frazetta, Bisley 
takes the art form one step further. 
He fuses the stylistic renderings of 
the former, combines it with the 
active feel of the latter, and adds to 
it all the subtlety and grace ofa fatal 
head wound. 

This, however, is a good thing. 

“It looks as if Bisley has had 
formal training, but that is not really 
the case,” Eastman said. 

Disillusioning schooling: He 
said the artist spent a short time in 
art school, but the powers that be 
did not care for his type of work. 

“Bisley’s art is definitely where 
comics are going,” Eastman said. 
“They are no longer just flat lines 
filled with color. Each page is a 
painting that deserves to be framed 
and hung in a museum.” 

The artwork on display comes 
from the collection of artist/pub- 
lisher, Kevin Eastman. As one of the 
creators of the Teenage Mutant 
Ninja Turtles and one of the men 
behind Mirage Publishing, Kevin 
Eastman has amassed a collection of 
over 8,000 pieces of original art. 

New work: One section of the 
exhibit features a collaboration be- 
tween Kevin Eastman and Bisley. 
Melting Pot, a piece serialized in 
Heavy Metal magazine, pairs the 
talents of the two men, to form an 
impressive tale of futuristic horror. 

Bisley began designing album 
covers for heavy metal bands. His 
first professional work was published 
in the English magazine 2000 A.D., 
where his rendering of Judge Dredd 
sparked renewed interest in the char- 


Judgment on Gotham 


acter. “The Beast” now divides his 
time between playing drums in a 
thrash outfit, and churning out work 
at an unheard of rate of up to six 
pages a day. 

The museum is located in the 


File photo 
SIMON BISLEY pushes the comic art form into the future. 


Roundhouse Building in 
Northampton, about one hour west 
on the Mass Pike. The exhibit runs 
until March 14, and the museum is 
open Tuesday through Sunday, 
noon to 5 p.m. 


ett i a ial 


feel that takes on an added sense of 


irish music group takes new road for now 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Sex, rebellion, 
beer, politics, 
religion and 
famine: This is 
Black 47. Any 
questions? 

A phrase 
coined from 
the potato 
famine of 
1847, Black 
47 is a politi- 
cally conscious 
band from Ire- 
land (big sur- 
prise). This, at 
first glance, is 
not a new animal. Upon closer inspection 
however, the approach Black 47 takes begins 
to set it apart from the whining politicos so 
often connected with the Emerald Isle and its 
pop music. 

Small taste: The band’s eponymous EP is 
the harbinger of what may be to come. Re- 
leased on SBK-Records through EMI, the 
band plans a full length recording set for 
release in April. If this spring’s release contin- 
ues along the same path as this brief taste of 
the band, Black 47 may fall into line with such 
contemporaries as Hothouse Flowers, The 
Pogues and (on bent knee while genuflect- 
ing) U2. 

Vocalist Larry Kerwin’s reading of the 
band’s first single, Funky Ceili (kay-lee), 
Bridie’s song, is an infectious rendering, 
coupled with the offbeat story of unemploy- 
ment and a carnal faux pas. 

Sex: Bridie broke down and started to bawl 
when I told her about me divorce from the bank. 
She said, “I’ve got news of me own, I'm two 
months late, and it’s not with the rent.” 

Aninsight into Irish socio-religious beliefs 
is afforded through Kerwin’s lyrics, as the two 
unlucky lovers confront Bridie’s father. 

She said I’d have to be tellin’ her Da, so we 


drove the Morris Minor to Cork. The ould fella 
said , “youve got two choices, castration, or a 
one-way ticket to New York!” 

Political lyrics: Black 47 strays from the 
light hearted thereafter, as it delves into the 
age-old topic of Irish revolution. James 
Connolly, is a moving song that throws offany 
misinterpreted allusions regarding its rebel- 
lious attitudes. This band goes for the throat 
and leaves no questions unanswered. 

They shot him in Kilmainham jail but 
they'll never stop his cry: “My name 1s James 
Connolly-I didn’t come here to die, but to fight 
for the rights of the working man, the small 
farmer too. Protect the proletariat from the 
bosses and their screws. So hold on to your rifles, 
boys, and don*tgive up your dream, of a repub- 
lic for the working class and economic liberty.” 

Yes, it is heavy-handed and melodramatic, 
but it does get the story across. The style with 


which Kerwin and band mates, Geoffrey 
Blythe, Chris Byrne, David Conrad, Thomas 
Hamlin and Fred Parcells execute their vari- 
ous messages, packs quite a wallop. This may 
be Black 47’s greatest strength. The songs 
range in topic from lashing out at unrequited 
love, to the urban blight of Dublin’s slums. 

Whatever the setting, Kerwin and com- 
pany create near-perfect ambiance, and trans- 
port the listener vicariously to numerous so- 
cial, political and emotional locales. 

Going back to roots: Kerwin continu- 
ously conjures up the ghost of the Bronx, 
Black 47’s adopted home. Our Lady of the 
Bronx relates the plaintive pleas of a man 
whose world is quickly closing in on him. 

Oh Mary Mary, I can’t make it on my own, 
this town 1s tearin’? me apart ... Youd sooner 
stay and pray for redemption in the Bronx. 

Calling on Decatur Street, Bainbridge Ave., 
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a Hasidic nailed to a cross and a Cuban 
spreading the news from Channel 11 that the 
Madonna is appearing in the Bronx, Kerwin 
captures the ethnic diversity and subtle mad- 
ness that makes up the borough. 

Celtic music possesses a property that few 
other styles possess. It’s ability to move an 
individual is not lost on Black 47. The passion 
with which they put forth their message is the 
lynch pin that holds the whole package to- 
gether. Without this emotion and conviction, 
the music would lose its soul. 

Potent mixture: Black 47’s music com- 
bines the sounds of the “ould sod,” the 
dynamic blast of a fired up horn section and 
a driving drum beat that captures the urgency 
ofa man unsatisfied with his lot. The result is 
a powerful collection of music that stirs one’s 
emotions, questions one’s views and gives a 
mere hint of what’s to come. 


Auto Radiator 
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By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Barfly: Somewhat of a cult classic, Barfly 
displays the lives of poor, jobless drunks with- 
out glorifying alcoholism. Don’t expect a 
Miller Light commercial, though, as this film 
gets down and dirty. 

Mickey Rourke (Diner, 91/2 Weeks) plays 
Henry, a Jack Kerouac-like character who 
spends his days and nights drinking and writ- 
ing about his suffering. Although Henry has 
nothing, he clearly feels comfortable within 
his lifestyle and enjoys it. 

One of his favorite pastimes includes fight- 
ing Eddie the bartender. Each night, he ag- 
gravates Eddie until a wild fight erupts with a 
vibrant audience laying down bets. The victor 
continually changes, though Henry’s face 
remains bruised and swollen throughout the 
film. 

While stopping in to visit another bar, 
Henry meets Wanda, played by Faye Dunaway. 
Like Henry, she’s a jobless alcoholic. They 
decide, after one night, to live together and 
dredge up the rent and booze money to- 
gether, rather than alone. Their bizarre rela- 
tionship provides some comic relief. 

Things might change for the couple when 


Arts Scene 


Activities abound 
in Greater Boston 


Local events 
O The Menagerie Theatre is performing 
Frederick Knott’s murder mystery thriller, 
Wait Until Dark in the Top Notch The- 
atre, on the third floor of C-Building from 
Feb. 4 through 6. 

The play will be directed by Paul 
DiMilla, and tickets cost $8 for adults and 


Different worlds 


One Academy Award winner, 
one cult classic; both succeed 


Henry gets “discovered.” The owner of a 
literary magazine finds Henry and his writing 
irresistible and makes him an offer almost no 
struggling, poverty-stricken person could 
refuse. His unique view of life and his sur- 
roundings alter his outlook on the potential 
new job, however. 

As usual, Rourke fits right in with this 
peculiar character. In fact, one has to wonder 
ifhe is capable of portraying any semblance of 
a “normal” human being. His performance 
provides credibility and shows sensitivity as 
well as humor. Dunaway also excels in her 
part. 

The film contains many hilarious mo- 
ments without mocking their rock bottom 
existence. This 1987 film lasts a short 100 
minutes, and is worth seeing. 

The Last Emperor: Off to China for an 


$6 for students. Call 373-1999 for more 
information regarding tickets and reserva- 
tions. 

O Phillips Academy in Andover is present- 
ing an African-American Arts weekend from 
Feb. 12 through 14. All events are open to the 
public and include a morning assembly Friday 
at 9:45 a.m. with guest speaker, writer and 
producer Donald Bogle. 

The Saturday festivities feature a noon 
discussion with Barry Gaither and Richard 
Powell on the life of artist William H. Johnson, 
whose works are on display at the Addison 
Gallery on campus. 

Following the discussion, a jazz ensemble 
will perform. For more information, call 


I chose to transfer to Merrimack 


for many reasons... 


Ms. Jennifer Srybny 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Northern Essex Community College 


Associate's degree, 
Business Administration 


Merrimack College 
Accounting major 


—— 6 —_______ 
Merrimack 
Ca) le-L“E“Geek 


North Andover, Massachusetts 01845 


it's close tohome... 
and generous in 
transferring my NECC 
credits... they 
accepted 25 instead of 
the usual 20. 

The positive attitude 
of the faculty at 
Merrimack really 
helped the transition. 
I also loved the 
registration process... 
I had my courses in 


less than an hour! 


For more information 
call the 


Office of Admissions 
and 
Financial Aid 


(508) 837-5100 


Vintage Video 


intimate look at the life of the emperor. This 
winner of nine Academy Awards, including 
Best Picture, covers the life of Pu Yi, the 
emperor of Manchuria. 

At age 3, Pu Yi becomes the “Lord of 
10,000 years,” as he takes the Imperial Dragon 
Throne. He soon realizes he can do anything 
he wishes, quite a lot of freedom for someone 
so young. 

His entire existence takes place within the 
Forbidden City, a beautiful palace where no 


Phillips Academy at 749-4251. 

OQ The NECC Top Notch Players’s audi- 
tions for Brighton Beach Memoirs are com- 
pleted, but the group has room for help in the 
production area. 

For more information on assisting in the 
play’s production, contact Susan Sanders at 
374-5865. 


Boston theater 

OStorytellersin Concert will present Adult 
Children of... Parents ,a Judith Black comedy 
at the C. Walsh Theater at Suffolk University. 

The one-woman show examines growing 
up and middle age with humor. Performances 
begin Feb. 5 and run through Feb. 28, on 


one may enter without permission. This pro- 
vides his one restriction: he may never leave. 

Peter O’Toole steps in for a small but 
excellent performance as R.J., Pu Yi’s Scot- 
tish tutor. He gives Pu Yia taste of the outside 
world and causes him to question his sur- 
roundings. After initially rebelling against his 
captivity, he comes to accept his fate and 
actually enjoys it, until the Japanese overtake 
Manchuria during World War Il and force the 
emperor and his followers into exile. 

Pu Yi’s life next takes an incredible turn 
toward corruption and deceit and his wife 
becomes an opium addict. His struggle to 
regain his throne and respect bring him into 
a bargain with Japan, the enemy of China. 
This bargain is one he lives to regret. 

The movie covers his marriage, schooling, 
joys and sorrows in exquisite detail. From the 
day he is born until his death, the film follows 
his pampered life, making the audience alter- 
nately love and hate him. 

This 1987 film, rated PG-13, lasts 164 
minutes. The ending fits wonderfully with 
the story, resembling many Eastern philoso- 
phies’ views of life fulfilling a complete circle. 
The cinematography is excellent, and the film 
well deserved the Academy Award for Best 
Picture. 


Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. Each show 
costs $10. For reservations, call (617) 
573-8680. 

Q The American Repertory Theatre in 
the Loeb Drama Center in Cambridge is 
offering the world premiere performance 
of a Ronald Ribman play, Dream of the 
Red Spider, from Feb. 5 through March 
10. 

This play explores a “desperate world 
of survival, deception and intrigue, loy- 
alty, betrayal, and ultimately, of forgive- 
ness.” 

Ticket prices range from $18 to $42 
and information may be obtained by call- 
ing the box office at (617) 547-8300. 


Playing sax with Clinton 


Professor jams with president at inauguration activities 


By TONY SEGNINI 
Observer Assistant Arts Editor 


Music professor Mike Finegold horned in at 
President Bill Clinton’s inauguration recently. 

The Bo Winiker Orchestra, a group Finegold 
has been a saxophonist with for 15 years, played 
at the Northeast Inaugural Ball. 

“It was a great honor to be chosen to play for 
the president,” Finegold said. 

The orchestra members are no strangers to 
playing for well-known political figures, having 
performed at functions on the Kennedy com- 
pound and for former Gov. Michael Dukakis. 

“We were rehearsing for the second reunion 
when Clinton, who had been watching from a 
distance, came over and asked our saxophone 
player a question about his mouthpiece,” he 
said. 

After talking shop a bit, Clinton sat in on a 
number with the band. 


“The song we played, Take the A Train, 
has a lot of difficult chord changes, but he 
handled them well,” Finegold said. “I think 
if he could handle those chord changes, he 
could handle the changes that need to be 
handled in government.” 

Finegold said he was pleased that so 
much music was being used, and also that 
the president had Maya Angelou read a 
poem at his inauguration. 

“Most of the music was popular music,” 
he said about the festivities. “I would have 
liked to see a contemporary classical piece 
for the event. The only work of this type 
was Fanfare for the Common Man by Aaron 
Copeland, which was played at the Lincoln 
Memorial ceremony. 

“Playing at this event brought a lot of 
camaraderie into the band,” Finegold said. 
“But the biggest thrill was being able to see 
the president up-close.” 
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LADY | KNIGHTS’ Charlene Blair goes up and over an opponent for two more. 


Men’s team gives good effort vs. Hesser 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


The Knights are surviving. Despite the loss of 
afew players, the basketball team has won two 
of its three games this semester to push its 
record to 9-6. 

Top-scorers Eric Freund, averaging 21 
points per game, Shawn Bassett with 18, and 
Randy Rogers with 14, still lead the team. 
Everything depends on them. 

“When our key players play well, we do 
well,” Coach Mike Rowinski said. “If they are 
ineffective, we struggle.” 

Something different happened in the 
Hesser College game. 

Strong effort: Freund had 28, Rogers had 
24, and the Knights kept up in the first half, 
with the score 51-50. 

The second half saw the Knights strug- 
gling, and unable to match Hesser, with the 
game ending in a 104-92 loss. 

“We played a very talented game against 
Hesser,” Rowinski said. “The problem was 
that we did not rebound well, and we were 


not physically ready after the long break.” 

Guard Randy Rogers also said the team 
was not ready. 

“The home game against Berkshire Com- 
munity College was canceled because of the 
snow, ” Rogers said. “That cooled us off and 
the break of more than a month caused our 
loss.” 

Not ready: Newcomer Mike Stevens, who 
plays forward, said referees missed some calls, 
but added, “(Hesser) had more condition in 
that game. We also lost some kids, (Mike) 
Kirkpatrick and (Sean) Hester, and they had 
more players.” 

Butthe Knights shined on the home court, 
defeating the South Central Community 
College, 96-71. 

The Knights outscored South Central, 
48-29, in the first half. 

Great victory: Led by Rogers with 33 
points, including five 3-point-shots, Bassett 
with 25 points and 17 rebounds, and Connery, 
with his career high of 17, the Knights swept 
out South Central. 


“We played a lot better,” Rowinski said. 


Lady Knights 


jump to 14-3 


Team adjusts to new line-up 


By NEB STOJKOVIC 
Observer Sports Editor 


Although the Lady Knights won their last two 
games by forfeit, their overall record of 14-3 
and regional record of 10-3 promise new 
success in the spring. 

A canceled away game scheduled against 
Community College of Rhode Island ended 
up a forfeit in favor of NECC. 

“Tt was really a surprise that Rhode Island 
couldn’t fill the team,” assistant coach Donna 
Johnson said. “They are a good team and 
their records are good.” 

Lack of players: The next game, at home 
against South Central Community College, 
was a similar story. 

South Central played with five players and 
no one on the bench. 

After 14 minutes, with the Knights lead- 
ing 24-5, a South Central forward had an 
asthma attack. 

“They didn’t want to play with four play- 
ers so we won by forfeit,” Johnson said. 

Unsatisfied: Johnson also said games won 
by forfeit count in the overall record, but are 
a handicap for the players because they do not 
count toward their stats. 

“Itis just too bad because (Charlene) Blair 
had 12 points in those 14 minutes of the game 
against Southern Central,” she said. 

Coach Jack Hess said he was also disap- 
pointed by the two forfeit victories, but said 
he is more focused on to the upcoming 
games. 

“We lost a few players, (Kerrie) Timmons 
and (Nikki) Hayde, so we will not be as strong 


“We pushed the ball up and shot well.” 

Freund cut his arm just before the game, 
but Bassett made up for Freund’s ineffective- 
ness. 

“Shawn played to his potential,” Stevens 
said. “Everything was going right.” 

The Knights played tough against South 
Central with fast running and smart passing. 

Tight game: A much harder game came 

in the battle against the University of Con- 
necticut at Avery Point (UCAP). 

Although its record was 2-13, UCAP had 
some promise. It won its last two games. 

UCAP coach Rich Radicioni said his team’s 
bad record comes from close losses. He hoped 
the game against NECC would be a victory. 

“T hoped to win because kids started to put 
things together on the last two games,” 
Radicioni said. 

Early struggle: Signs that the Knights had 
a tough rival in UCAP began from the first 
minute when a UCAP forward scored first 
with a 3-point-shot. 

The team led by as many as 8 points, 
Freund and Rogers scored over 10, and Bassett 


Something for everyone in Intramurals 


By JARED TUCCOLO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC offers an intramural sports program 
for students interested in having a good time 
and meeting new people. 

This semester will be filled with activities 
ranging from the normal to the outrageous. 
T-shirts and trophies will be given to all 
participants who play in the three-on-three 
basketball tournament and to everyone who 
plays in the volleyball tournament. 

“Participating is fun and you may get ona 
winning,team,” said Mike Grady, intramural 
director. 

Varlety: For weight lifters, competition in 
_ the power lifting contest will earna trophy for 
_ the winner. Hoop fans can participate in the 
| free-throw contest, and students can enter 
| the pool and pingpong championships. 

For the shy type, this is a great way to 


become acquainted with others and maybe 
win a trophy at the same time. 

All Intramural Day, scheduled for April 
12, will include volleyball, basketball and 
other contests to be announced. A trip to 
Brad Park’s Amesbury Sports Park has been 
planned for March 1. 

White water rafting is another trip not to 
miss for water-sport fans looking for a chal- 
lenge. The date and price is being worked 
out. Students can also get hooked on deep sea 
fishing. The date of trip will be announced. A 
canoeing trip, scheduled for March 29, is also 
offered. 

Economical: For baseball fans, NECC is 
offering. a trip to Fenway Park to see the 
Boston Red Sox. The price for a ticket and bus 
ride is $6. And a co-ed softball and volleyball 
game is planned for March 29. 

“These things are for everyone,” Grady 
said. “Players and non-players come out and 


File photo 
INTRAMURALS MAN, Mike Grady. 


have a great time.” _ 

All events take place at the gym on Mon- 
days from 1] a.m. to 1 p.m. See Grady in the 
gym for details. 


Unexpected edge 

“It was really a surprise 
that Rhode Island couldn’t 
fill the team,” assistant 
coach Donna Johnson said. 


as we were,” Hess said. “The difference in our 
quality of playing will be that the games we 
won by 30 points, we now might win by 15, 
but our victories by 15, 10 and less will be 
close, tight games.” 

Hope: Hess said the strength of the other 
teamsis relative, too, because of player changes 
caused by the new semester. 

Captain Shaye Fenton said the team will 
stay on track if it can adjust to strategy and 
style changes. 

“We will be missing bodies,” Fenton said. 
“Right now, there are only two girls on the 
bench. We could play more man-to-man, get 
tougher defense, and be careful not to get 
hurt.” 

Fenton said the Lady Knights already 
played all upcoming rivals in the fall semester. 
She trusts the team, and thinks it will do well. 

Meanwhile, both coaches hope to see new 
players. One newcomer, Annmarie Compo, 
has already stepped forward. 

The next game is away on Feb. 4, against 
Endicott College, whom the Lady Knights 
defeated last November. 


started his foul trouble. 

The rough first half ended up in the 
Knights’ favor, 46-40. The second half was 
even harder, and the Knights’ struggle con- 
tinued. In the eighth minute after the break, 
UCAP took the lead by 1 point. 

Just a couple of minutes later, the score 
was tied 63-63, and it remained close for the 
next few minutes. 

Tempers: Suspense and the nervous at- 
mosphere on both sides caused a couple of 
conflicts between the rivals. Fouled on a 
penetration, Bassett lost his temper, which 
caused a commotion on the court. 

The Knights won in the close game, where 
UCAP tried to do its best, calling three time 
outs in the last minute and coming within 
four points of the Knights. 

The low final score, 76-71, tells the flow of 
the game. 

“We won ugly, struggled offensively and 
didn’t match up well,” Rowinski said. “We 
didn’t run, and our press was ineffective.” 

Freund launched 23 points, and Rogers 
was just behind him with 22. 
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Domestic violence 


Local volunteers help victims cope with emotional pain 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


In Massachusetts last year, 26 women were 
murdered, allegedly by boyfriends and hus- 
bands who, in many cases, had been ordered 
by the courts to stay away. Already four more 
are dead this year. 

Nationally, advocates for battered women 
estimate that 1,500 women are killed every 
year by men they know, according to a recent 
Boston Globe article. 

“Domestic violence is nothing new to 
society,” said Selma Singer, professor, de- 
partment of behavioral sciences. “We just 
hear about it more. It could be the backlash 
to the women’s movement that has increased 
awareness so it becomes more public.” 

Silent sufferers: History shows how soci- 
ety condones male violence, Singer said. Rape, 
for example, served to keep women in their 
place. Also, the attitudes toward rape and 
domestic violence lead to blaming the victim. 
They feel like it is their fault and they “asked 
for it,” she said. Their shame has helped to 
keep the issue hidden. 

“Women couldn’t get supportin the past,” 
Singer said. “People would say ‘if they were 
good wives, husbands wouldn’t beat them 


up.’” 

“Kelly,” an NECC student, has been a 
victim of abuse for 16 years. 

She said she spent many years in an abusive 
relationship “that left me begging for my life” 
because it could only be compared to an 
addiction. 

Defenseless: “I’m not trying to tell you 
that I was hooked on pain any more than an 
alcoholic will say they drank to get hung 


Last breath 


“With his hands clenched 
around my neck, he choked 
me until I couldnt get any 
air. Turning my head com- 
pletely to the side, I managed 
to get enough breath to say, 
‘Help me, ’m dying. It 
wasnt instantly, but he 
Aropped my neck and began 
weeping into Ins hands...” 


over,” Kelly said. “Somehow, ata point in my 
life when I was vulnerable, I let my ‘problem’ 
take control of my life.” 

The abuser constantly creates situations to 
argue over, Kelly said, so you are never at 
peace and always on edge trying to prevent a 
possible argument. Eventually, he reverses 
the conversation to being an attack of charac- 
ter, and the fight becomes physical. 

“You live your life in the future ... Tomor- 
row will be better, if not —I’ll leave,” she said. 
“But, you just keep putting out the brush fires 
and never address the cause.” 

Sometimes women don’t believe they were 
abused, said Evanice Cirelli, a legal advocate 
for the Women’s Resource Center in Haverhill. 
“They think it’s all right, because abuse has 
been such a big part of their lives.” 

Futile justification: “They'll say, ‘Oh, he 
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only hit me two times’ or ‘He’s just jealous,” 
Cirelli said. “We try to explain to them that 
any type of violence against women is abuse.” 

Victims are made to feel they cannot do 
anything about the abuse, Singer said. They 
have children, no place to go, no skills to 
make a living, or money. 

The Women’s Resource Center provides a 
shelter in which a woman and her children 
can stay up to three months, Cirelli said. The 
center also has a legal program that provides 
free legal services, if needed. Other services 
include a 24-hour hot line (373-4041, 
Haverhill; and 685-2480, Lawrence) and peer 
counseling. 

Past and present laws, to some degree, 
give men control, Singer said. Women and 
children were considered the man’s property. 
Because many states do not favor equal rights, 
laws have not been challenged. The laws 
stand and. behavior continues, she said. 

Ignorant conceptions: “The attitude of 
the public, in general, has the assumption that 
men have a right to do what they want,” she 
said. 

Kelly said a part of her accepted her 
husband’s remarks that she would be nothing 
without him. 

“The hard, cold reality was that even 
though I told myself I wasn’t the brainless 
half-wit he said I was, the years of abuse had 
chipped away at my confidence,” Kelly said. 

Kelly felt unable to leave because she 
wanted to protect her children. Financially 
supporting them was an added fear. She was 
in a no-win situation. 

Unwillingness: Domestic violence should 
be treated like any other crime, Singer said. It 
is interesting that some states have passed 
legislation telling police to treat it that way, 
when legislation should not even have to be 


involved, she said. 

“Why hasn’t it been considered a crime all 
along?” Singer said. “It’s only recently that 
police have been forced to make changes. 
Why is it OK for a man to beat his own wife 
and children, and not so for him to beat a 
complete stranger?” 

Also, instead of making it the women’s 
responsibility to come forward, where she 
probably would be scared and back off, the 
police should take action and press charges, 
just like any other criminal act, Singer added. 

Cirelli said the center helps with restrain- 
ing orders and the courts; however, the legal 
system’s effectiveness in protecting victims is 
lacking, she said. 

Precarious situation: “Sometimes they 
work, but mostly do not, because to the 
abusers it is just a piece of paper,” she said. 
“And most of them violate them. They are 
not afraid. They intimidate the women and 
keep calling, or send flowers.” 

Also, some women are reluctant to ebuin y 
restraining orders because doing so can some- 
times provoke the attacker, and the abuse 
may get worse, Cirelli said. 

“The system works, and sometimes it 
doesn’t because it can be difficult dealing 
with the police, who do not want to help the 
women,” she said. 

Kelly described a typical scene. 

“He stormed out the door and I locked it 
behind him. He instantly tried to get back in 
and did, by kicking down the door. He was on 
mein seconds. With his hands clenched around 
my neck, he choked me until I couldn’t get 
any air. Turning my head completely to the 
side, I managed to get enough breath to say, 
‘Help me, I’m dying.’ It wasn’t instantly, but 
he dropped my neck and began weeping into 
his hands....” 
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